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AT toe MOMENT or VICTORY. 


By C. L. PIRKIS. 
Author of ** A Dateless Bargain,” ete. 
—_—<>-—-. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE news of the stranded barque set 
Sir Peter ringing the bell and ordering his 
dog-cart to be brought round immediately. 
He was equipped and out of the house in 
a little over five minutes. During that 
| five minutes, however, he managed to get 
through a good deal. 

Madge wandered after him into the hall, 
trying to whisper a question as to what 
information he had or had not imparted to 
Count Palliardini, for it was of first im- 
portance to her to know on what footing 
affairs stood now. But no! before she 
had time to get her question to her lips, 
Sir Peter was back again in the library, 
going through a series of polite apologies 
, and explanations to the Count. 

‘So sorry to have to run away like this ; 
but I’m sure you'll understand my anxiety 
to be at the scene of disaster. Now, may 
, I have the pleasure of putting you up for 

the night ?” 

The Count rose from his chair. “I 
| would rather you should have the pleasure 
of dismissing me,” he said. “I am anxious 
to continue my journey, and if you will 
be good enough to tell me where Miss 
Mclvor is to be found, and how to get to 
the place, I will start at once.” 

Sir Peter waved his hand towards 
Madge, who stood in the hall just outside 
the library door. 

‘‘Mrs, Cohen will answer all your 
questions, I am sure, with a great deal 
of pleasure.” 














Then he flitted into the hall again. 
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‘Madge, my dear,” he whispered, “I 
leave the matter in your hands; you will 
know exactly what to do for the best.” 

“What have you tol? him?” asked 
Madge anxiously. 

‘‘ Nothing, my dear, absolutely nothing ; { 
I have used the utmost discretion.” 

Then he was back again in the library, |} 
ringing the bell to countermand some 
order already transmitted to the stables, 

“ Now, you won’t hurry away; you'll 
have some refreshment before you go? } 
It seems so uncourteous for me to start 
off in this fashion; but I’m sure you'll 
understand. I’ve a big scheme in my 
head——” 

This was said to the Count. 

“ Ah, yes!” —this to the servant—“ have 
Leah put to, she gets along faster in the ; 
wind than Havelock——” 

Then again to the Count. 

“A big scheme, yes—I shall telegraph | 
to the Mayor of Carstairs and some of 
the clergy to meet me this afternoon, so } 
that we can at once form a Vigilance 
Committee to watch this part of the coast { 
while the gale lasts. Now I’m off!” 

Naturally, very little of this information } 
was of the slightest interest to the Count. } 
He slightly smiled. 

“Mrs, Cohen, you say, will answer my 
questions ?” he asked. ; 

But Sir Peter was now in the hall, § 
‘* Madge, my f 


talking to Mrs. Cohen. 
dear,” he was saying, “you have before } 


you a grand opportunity! By the exer- 
cise of a little tact and discretion, you may jj 
succeed in effecting a vast amount of good, 
You must speak plainly to the Count—The | 
cart’s at the door !’"—this to a servant who | 
approached at that moment. ‘Ah, by | 
the way, I must get some more telegraph 
forms,” and back into the library he went, 
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to provide himself with these from one of 
the writing-tables. 

The Count had another “ passing word ” 
from him. 

It was: 

“Tm delighted to have had this op- 
portunity of speaking to you in my boy 
Lance’s interests—as I said before, ‘ give 
and take’ is a golden rule,” 

Madge started aghast. Had he abso- 
lutely flourished in the face of this man 
the fact that Lance wished to figure as his 
rival ? 

“ Madge, my dear,” said the old gentle- 
man, hurrying towards the door, and stuff- 
ing telegraph forms into his pocket as he 
went along, ‘“‘don’t forget there lies before 
you the grand opportunity of making three 
people very happy; that is, of course, if 
you can manage to make the Count see 
matters in the right light. I’ve paved the 
way for you. Between ourselves, I don’t 
think he’s half such a bad fellow as has 
been made out; but be discreet above 
everything else—remember I’ve told him 
nothing. Now I'm off!” 

Madge knew by experience that he wasn’t 

et ! 

He got his foot on the step of his dog- 
cart, then ran up the ball steps in a great 
hurry to give an order that blankets were 
to be sent after him in bundles, all that 
could be got together, as quickly as possible 
—and brandy—and rum—also as quickly 
as possible. 

Then Madge had another word whispered 
into her ear: ‘ Not half such a bad fellow ; 
but be discreet, my dear. NowI’m off!” 

And this time he really was “off.” With 
his foot once more on the step of the dog- 
cart, he waved his hand to her; the wind 
carried his voice away, but she could see 
that his lips formed to the words: “ Be 
discreet !” 

The old gentleman’s anxiety to escape 
from what threatened to be an embarrass- 
ing situation was easy enough to read, and, 
at any other time, Madge would have 
laughed at it. The crisis, however, which 
this anxiety of his compelled her to face 
without a moment’s preparation, was no 
laughing matter. 

She strove to collect her thoughts. One 
thing only seemed clear to her—that there 
was no use in attempting to shirk an inter- 
view with Count Palliardini ; whatever 
danger threatened must be met and faced, 
alike in Lance’s interests and in Miss 
Mclvor’s. 

Of course the Count’s one and only 


| object in coming to the house was to dis- 
| cover Miss Mclvor’s hiding-place. Suppos- 
ing that she refused to give him any 
information concerning it, two dangers 
seemed to threaten; one that he would 
| Stimulate the energies of the police by 
pressing the criminal charge against the 
girl; the other that he would seek an 
interview with Lance, or dog and follow his 
footsteps, and in this way obtain the 
information which he sought 

Now how was she to face two such 
momentous difficulties as these ? 

She might have studied this question for 
days, and not have arrived at any satis- 
factory conclusion on the matter. To 
atrive at any conclusion satisfactory or 
otherwise in a mere flash of thought was 
an impossibility. She could only hope that 
as she met or parried the inevitable ques- 
tions, her good angel might whisper a 
timely suggestion in her ear. 

She went back to the library to find the 
Count standing in the window recess, 
looking after Sir Peter’s vanishing dog- 
cart. 

‘Ts he always like this?” he queried, a 
little contemptuously Madge thought. 

To gain time for herself, she began a 
series of apologies for Sir Peter’s sudden 
departure. 

“It is an amazing benevolence,” he 
answered, the contemptuousness of his 
manner becoming even more pronounced. 
‘A few fishermen, more or less! A few 
more or less of the canaille to annoy 
and get in one’s way! What does it 
matter ?” 

The words unpleasantly recalled the 
story of the boy Giovanni's death. 

He gave her no time, however, to ex- 
press her indignation, but went straight to 
the object of his visit. 

“Sir Peter has referred me to you, 
madame, for an answer to my enquiries 
respecting Miss McIvor ?” 

Madge seated herself in the window 
recess, thereby turning her back to the 
light. He took a chair facing her, the full 
light failing upon his handsome, well-cut 
features, and bold, black eyes. 

He went on : 

‘*Miss Mclvor, I believe, was staying 
some little time in this house. Will you 
be good enough to tell me where she is at 
the present moment ? ” 

Madge felt that she must speak. 

“‘T scarcely think I am justified in doing 
so,” she answered, slowly. 

' The Count smiled, and looked hand- 
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somer than ever. His smile, however, was 
not a genial one; but was caused by 
the thought at how great a disadvantage 
these Englishwomen were whose con- 
sciences would not let them tell lies. Now, 
an Italian woman, if she had not felt in- 
clined to answer his questions, would have 
vowed readily enough that she knew no- 
| thing whatever on the matter. 

| Bat he said only : 

“Will you be good enough to tell me 
why you hesitate to give me this young 
lady’s address ?” 

And Madge answered slowly, as before: 
| “I do not know that I am justified in 
'| doing even that.” 

For a moment he let his black eyes rest 
| fall on her face. 

|| “She is not so much like Marietta as I 
| fancied, about the eyes,” he thought to 
‘| himself. ‘She is lovelorn ; yes, but she 
is something else beside. Ah, it is that 
| stupid thing called conscience which makes 
her unlike Marietta. Marietta knew 
| nothing about that.” 

Again he smiled and said lightly : 

| “You have scruples! Ah! English- 
| women are always scrupulous—it is their 
|| charm. But to whom shall I go if you 
| will not answer my question? Sir Peter 


|| has departed; the Signor Lance is not 


| here. Shall I wait till the Signor Lance 
| comes back, and put my question to him?” 
| And the way in which he spoke those 
| words, “the Signor Lance,” told Madge 
that her worst fears were realised, and 
that Sir Peter had surpassed himself in 
'| indiscretion. 

In addition, it sounded a note of alarm. 
Lance, most probably, was at that very 
moment on his way back to Upton. At 
any cost, a meeting between the two men 
| must be prevented, or at least deferred. 
| She answered calmly, althongh she 

felt that her face betrayed her. 
| “I suppose you mean Mr. Clive, I do 
|| not know that he would feel any more 
| inclined than I do to answer your 
question.” 
|| But, so soon as she had said the words, 
| it occurred to her that there was in them 
|| €n undernote of defiance which, in the 
circumstances, was scarcely prudent. So 

she added, in a more conciliatory tone: 
| You will understand, I am sure, that 
the fact of a person staying in one’s house, 
and eating at one’s table, lays obligations 
of friendship upon one.” 

“Ab, you and Miss McIvor were the 

greatest of friends while she stayed in 





your house,” he said, in a tone which, to 
Madge’s fancy, bordered on the insolent. 

She flushed scarlet. What did he, or 
did he not know? Had Sir Peter 
revealed her feelings as well as Lance’s 
towards Miss Mclvor? 

“T did not say that,” she cried in- 
dignantly. Then she broke off abruptly, 
— where her candour might lead 

er. 

She took a moment or two to recover 
herself. 

“Why should I say anything at all?” 
she began, and stopped herself again, 
feeling as one might feel on boggy ground, 
whes every step lands one farther in the 
mir 

‘‘ Why should you, indeed,” he answered, 
calmly ; “and why should I ask questions 
which make you speak against your will, 
when I can so easily get them answered in 
another quarter ?” 

Madge guessed in a moment which was 
that other quarter. 

* You would not—could not surely—” 
she began. 

‘IT would—I could surely,” he answered, 
“apply to the police for information I want, 
if 1 could procure it from no other quarter. 
Your English police are immaculate. I 
should simply say to them: ‘This young 
lady, whom you have traced for me so far, 
once attempted to take my life by poison,’ 
and, before a week was over my head, her 
hiding-place would be found out.” 

Madge rose to her feet impetuously. 
The words she hai dreaded to hear were 
spoken now. 

“T will not believe it,” she cried. “I 
do not believe there lives a man who would 
—could—act in so despicable a manner !” 

He rose also and bowed low. ‘“‘ Madame,” 
he said, “ you see that man before you 
now !” 

For a moment neither spoke ; they simply 
stood facing each other. 

Madge, with her weakened health, her 
want of confidence in her own powers of 
persuasion or argument, dreaded to open 
her lips; the words, ‘It would be cruel— 
atrociously cruel!” escaped her against 
her will. 

He bowed again. ‘I do not contradict 
you, madame ; do you not know that men 
are often cruel—‘ atrociously cruel ’—to the 
women they love? They will kill a woman 
rather than let a rival win her.” 

And, as he said this, his dark eyes flashed 
with an evil light, which made her once 
more look at his slender white hand, and 
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say to herself: “It ought to be red—red 
as the blood it has shed.” 

The Count suddenly changed his tone to 
his former courtly suavity. 

“ Why do I tell you this?” he said, softly. 
“Why do I distress a tender-hearted 
Englishwoman with stories of what men 
can, or cannot do, when they love or 
hate? Let us sit down, madame, and 
talk this matter over. This young lady is 
a friend of yours ?” 

The sudden, upward look which Madge 
gave him might have been taken to express 
dissent, but her lips said nothing. 

** Well, at least,” he went on, “she is 
a friend of a friend of yours!” Here to 
Madge’s fancy his insolence in suavity 
surpassed his former unmasked insolence. 

“ And, being a friend of this friend of 
yours, you wish her well,” he continued. 
‘‘Now tell me, do you not think the 
young lady would be happier in Corsica, 
in her own home, among her own people, 
than among strangers in a foreign land 
hiding in terror from your police? Sit 
down, madame, sit down and let us talk 
the matter over!” 

But Madge would not sit down. She 
stood leaning her elbow against the window 
recess, looking far away over the Castle 
grounds and the valley beyond, to the road 
along which Lance would come riding on 
his way home. 

Suddenly she turned and faced the 
Count with the question : 

“Why must it be one thing or the 
other? Why will you pursue her in this 
way? Why will you not let her alone to 
live in England, or in Corsica, as she 
pleases ?” 

He laughed a low, scornful laugh. 

“ Ask the rivers why they flow to the 
sea; ask the sea why it follows the moon,” 
he answered, “ before you ask a man, who 
loves, why he follows the woman he means 
to get possession of.” Here he broke off 
a moment, then added, with a sudden, 
furious energy: “I tell you, madame, if 
that girl Etelka were shut up in the heart 
of the earth, I would dig her out of it, 
although I had nothing but these hands to 
do it with!” Here he extended towards 
her his slender, white hands, ‘“ And I tell 


you, moreover”—here his voice lost its 
fury, and fell to a low, sullen, resolute 
tone, that held even more of menace in 
it—‘I tell you that if I were lying on my 
deathbed, and I felt that that girl were 
slipping away from my grasp, I would 
tuke a knife and shed her blood, drop by 





a rather than let another man win 
er.” 

All the lazy effeminacy, which Sir Peter 
had fancied he had detected in the man, 
had disappeared now. His eyes flashed, 
he set his teeth over his last word. Madge, 
as she stood silently facing him, took the 
measure of a man relentless, cruel, and of 
iron purpose, and said to herself that he 
might well figure as the embodiment of 
the forlorn girl’s pursuing destiny. Her 
indignation would find voice for itself : 

“You call that love!” she cried. “A 
selfish, cruel passion, that would sacrifice 
everything to the desire of possession |” 

He bowed low. 

“In England you may call it by another 
name; but, believe me, in Italy it is what. 
is known by the name of love!” 

And you think that such love as that 


would bring happiness to you—to Miss || 


Mclvor ?” she queried impetuously. 

He eyed her keenly for a moment. Then 
a slight smile curled his lip, and he met 
her question with another : 

“Tell me, madame, are you very much in- 
terested in procuring happiness for Etelka, 
or is it the happiness of the Signor Lance 
you are thinking of, that you thus refuse 
to tell me where my aflianced wife is to be 
found t” 

Madge was staggered by this directly 
personal appeal; also, she did not feel 
inclined to admit his right to make it. 


“I decline to answer that question,” she |; 


replied coldly. 

He was in no way disconcerted. 

* If you wish the Signor Lance to marry 
Etelka,” he went on, “no doubt you do 
well to keep her hiding-place a secret from 
me. But supposing ”—here his voice sank 
to an insinuating tone—‘“‘ that you did not 
wish the Signor Lance to marry my af- 
fianced wife, all you would have to do 
would be to tell me where she is to be 
found, and the Signor Lance would never 
hear of her more.” 

He said the last words with a slow 
emphasis, 

Madge felt as if the pulses of her heart 
for a moment ceased beating. So, then, 
she was to be called upon to fight all over 
again the battle which had nearly cost her 
her life and Lance his happiness, 

The continued gaze of his bold, black 
eyes became insupportable. She pressed 
her hand to her forehead, shutting it out ; 
shutting out everything, in fact, except the 
voice of her own heart, which seemed to 
tell once more from beginning to end, the 
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story of her shattered hopes and deathless 
love. 

It seemed as if he read the turmoil of 
her thoughts. He went on mercilessly : 

“But of course, since you wish the 
Signor Lance to marry her—my affianced 
wife—you will not do this. No, you say 
to yourself, ‘the Signor Lance is my 
friend, I will do my best to give him the 
wish of his heart.’ ” 

He broke off for a moment, then added 
contemptuously : 

“ Ab, these cold-blooded fools of English- 
men, who will marry with the hot-blooded 
daughters of the South! Let them catch a 
wild bird on the wing, and make it what 
they call ‘respectable’ before they try to 
tame a Corsican girl with a wedding-ring !” 

Madge felt as if she must go down on 
her knees, and pray to be delivered from 
evil. Was this Count Palliardini speaking ? 
In very truth she could 
have believed that that poor, reckless, 
passionate Madge, who had loved and 
hated so desperately, had suddenly taken 
separate bodily form, and stood whispering 
her evil suggestions with the Count’s voice. 

She withdrew her hands from her eyes. 
In the brief moment that she had hidden 
them, she had fought as mighty a battle 
with her own heart as ever saint had 
fought in cloistered cell. 

She looked him full in the face. 

“ T have given you my answer,” she said 
slowly, decisively. ‘I cannot—will not 
give you the information you ask for.” 

He bowed low. 

“Then I must seek it elsewhere,” he 
said. “If you will allow me, I will ring 
your bell and have that thing—‘ Fly’ do 
you call it?—which carried me here from 
your station, brought to the door.” 

Madge laid her hand impetuously on his 
arm, 

“Oh, why—why will you do this,” she 

















cried, passionately, ‘‘ why are you so hard- 
hearted and cruel? If you hunt her down 
in this way, persecute her, make her miser- 
able for life, you will be none the better 
for it; it won’t bring happiness to you.” 

The look in his cruel, relentless eyes, had 
convinced her that the only plea likely to 
prevail with him must be based upon 
purely personal, selfish grounds, 

“Madame,” he answered, again bowing 
low, “I have the honour to wish you 
good-morning, If you will allow me, I 
will continue my journey at once. I will 
prefer to discuss my chances of happiness 
with the Signor Lance.” 











A SKETCHER’S NOTES. 


A GREAT authority affirms that the love 
of the picturesque is not more than a 
hundred years old, and that, till its birth, 
men were unconscious of natural beauty, 
or at least unmoved thereby. Buckle refers 
the slow progress of civilisation, in coun- 
tries where nature wears her grandest fea- 
tures, to the servile terror they inspired. 
We see a wonderful and widespread change 
in all this. Now, crowds of enthusiasts 
flock to every beautiful spot, many possibly 
with little intelligent appreciation of what 
they see, but with pleasure enough, at 
any rate, to draw them thither. Nature 
is now being questioned with persistent 
keenness from her highest pinnacle to her 
lowest deeps, and generally with the reward 
of success, As is very natural, those who 
see wonderful or beautiful things wish to 
prolong, and at will to revive the pleasur- 
able sensations they give. Both science 
and art are in an amicable league to render 
this practicable, and any one ordinarily 
deft-handed can secure and carry home 
accurate impressions of what he sees, 
Photographers at every turn are setting 
up their cameras and taking dry-plate im- 
pressions to be developed on reaching 
home ; and the process is so facilitated by 
portable apparatus, that there is no wonder 
its devotees multiply and are grown practi- 
cally ubiquitous, 

But the sketcher carries the palm against 
all comers ; and, if he is only moderately 
skilful, photographers are out of court alto- 
gether when his work appears. Not only'does 
he add colour to the picture—an immeasur- 
able gain—but he has all the resources 
of selection, of effect, and of atmosphere at 
command. Whilst the photographer must 
take everything as it stands, be it good or 
bad, the artist ignores all that is objection- 
able, paints only what is essential or pleas- 
ing, and, above all, calls to his aid all atmos- 
pheric influences, all the blendings and 
oppositions of light and shadow—the secret 
of picturesque treatment. Of course such 
sketching is difficult; no one knows how 
difficult till he has tried a hundred times, 
and, failing but trying once more, succeeds at 
last to his infinite delight and ample reward. 

One morning, on my way to my sketch- 
ing ground, I encountered a very pleasant- 
looking gentleman, who was bent on a chat, 
and, as I was accoutred for a day’s painting, 
the talk naturally flowed in that direction. 

“Turner was an old friend of mine,” 
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said my interlocutor, “and one day, as my 
niece, who is an ardent sketcher, had got 
into what artists call a mess with her 
drawing, and vainly struggled to get out 
of it, 1 said, ‘My dear, Turner’s annual 
present of game is due; John shall drive 
you over to his house, and you shall ask 
him to help you out of your difficulty.’ 
‘Ah, madam,’ said Turner, on the case 
being put to him, ‘I see, you want to get 
at my secret. Well, I’ll tell you what it 
is—it’s d—d hard work !’” 

My first serious attempts at sketching 
were made at the then headquarters of pain- 
ters, Bettws-y-Coed. “But ah, for the change 
’twixt now and then! ”—in those days the 
“Oak Inn,” our headquarters, was a little 
roadside public, with one original sitting- 
room, to which a second had been added for 
the special use of the artists, who, follow- 
ing David Cox, began to visit the place in 
numbers, This inner room was called the 
artists’ room, and was kept strictly for 
their use, any daring interloper being 
speedily warned off. 

I had the good fortune to be at once 
made free of the craft; was most kindly 
aided in all my difficulties ; was initiated 
into all sketching mysteries ; and my work 
was patiently and generously examined 
and ‘advised on; indeed, I “got on” 
capitally with my artist friends, and found 
great encouragement in my work. But 
Bettws then, redolent as it was of David 
Cox, and sparsely visited, except by artists, 
was certainly a very different place from 
what it has since become. The original 
“ David Cox” sign then swung over the 
humble entrance of the inn; his cartoon 
of Catherine Douglas ornamented the 
artists’ room wall; the chimney-piece was 
decorated by other hands—Pettit’s princi- 
pally, I fancy ; even the cars of the inn 
had the royal oak painted on them by the 
latter artist, who, by a few clever strokes 
of colour, had also transmuted a stone in 
the river by the bridge into a dolphin. 

The Lledwr had fish in it in those days, 
and our table was plentifully supplied with 
salmon daily therefrom, and from the 
inn’s own salmon-trap. Of course, every- 
thing was done in homely style; but it was 
thoroughly comfortable, and as the charge 
for artists was a guinea a week, we came 
off very well. Those of the men who 
worked near home came in to a midday 
dinner, to which they were summoned by 
the blowing of a big conch at the inn door. 

One of the most popular home subjects, 
for the newly-arrived sketchers, was a 





little stone structure devoted to spin- 
ning Welsh wool. It stood some threo 
hundred yards from the inn door, its 
power was supplied by a water - wheel, 
and it was called Jervis’s Mill. The scene 
was at its best when the wheel, in 
motion, threw its spray all round, a fact 
well known to “Old Jervis,” with his 
keen eye for approaching sketchers, who 
always found the water-wheel splashing 
away on their approach, and continuing 
until they had commenced operations. It 
then had an invariable tendency to stop, 
and it was discovered that sixpence was the 
lowest motive power to set it going again. 

I had an introduction to that much- 
respected artist, Bond, who was just then 
building his house overlooking the Conway, 
and commanding a magnificent view of 
the Lledwr valley. Few painted Welsh 
cottages so characteristically as this able 
artist, to whose kindness I was much 
indebted. Only a few days ago I was 
surprised and delighted to find, in the 


collection of a Cheshire magnate, a really 


very beautiful coast scene with shipping 
full of the richest colour, and every way a 
most charming picture, from the easel of 
my old friend Bond. Near this picture 
were hanging two other reminders of those 
times and men, in the form of two lovely 
birch-wood scenes by Da Val, then a very 
dignified visitor to Bettws. 

The “Conway Falls Inn,” a little farther 
up the Holyhead Road than Bond’s house, 
was then an important hostel, almost on 
an equality with the “Oak.” Its artists’ 
room was also gaily decorated by resident 
men, who thus beguiled wet days, days by 
no means infrequent there ; indeed, I con- 
clude abundance of rain contributes largely 
to the picturesque in these quarters. 

Pettit had just then painted a large 
view of Foss Novin—now christened the 
Fairy Glen—done under moonlight effects 
and peopled with fairies, which probably 
gave rise to the new name of that wonder- 
ful place. Of course, like all young painters, 
I must try my hand at this most difficult 
of subjects, and I, too, painted Fuss Novin ; 
indeed, I did it twice—once in oil and once 
in water colour—taking a fortnight to each, 
intent on detail and finish. 

This wonderful ravine was difficult of 
access in those days. Oue could only 
descend its precipitous sides by seizing the 
young trees and swinging one’s self down 
from. point to point, and even that would 
have seemed impossible had not Bond first 
showed me the way. And this journey 
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had to be accomplished at twice, for it was 
impossible to get one’s traps down at a 
single trip. 

The wonderfal tumble and hurly-burly 
of rocks upwards from Foss Novin, pass- 
ing the Conway Falls and approaching 
Pandy Mill, is said to be unparalleled in 
Europe for wildness and rugged grandeur. 
The scene is too difficult of approach for 
many to see it, and, as for painting there, 
that is a very serious matter. 

I remember Pettit mysteriously wending 
his way thitherward day after day for 
weeks, and nobody could make out what 
he was doing. At last the murder was 
out, and he brought home a grand picture, 
some five feet long, of a scene surpassingly 
wild and striking. He then made his con- 
fession. He had clambered down the 
boughs and trunk of an oak, to an other- 
wise inaccessible spot in this wild region, let 
down his unmounted canvas and separate 
stretcher by a rope, put them together on 
the spot, and daily went to his work in this 
fashion—of course necessarily leaving his 
picture on the ground—and so ploddmg on 
till it was complete. He then had to take 
the canvas off the stretcher again, once more 
make a roll of it, hoist it up by his rope, re- 
mount it, and carry it off—really a feat new 
to painting from Nature. ‘The transaction 
threw the whole community into a ferment, 
and was the absorbing theme of wouder 
and conversation for days thereafter. 

Every Bettws visitor knows howsuddenly 
the waters of the Llugwy rise after a 
storm on Moel Siabod, or in the Capel 
Carig valley, and I remember a great sensa- 
tion at the village bridge being caused in 
this way. The bare rocks under and below 
the bridge are a favourite sketching ground, 
especially in wet weather, as one of the 
arches of the bridge is generally dry, and 
affords capital views both up and down 
stream. The river, when not in flood, is easily 
crossed above bridge by stepping over the 
deep, narrow chasm formed by the shelving 
rocks in which the stream is ordinarily 
confined. A painting party were busy on 
this mid-stream site, and, absorbed in their 
work, did not notice the rapid rise of the 
waters till it was too late to recross the 
pent-up water, now become a raging floud. 
A sudden cry was raised, the villagers were 
alarmed, ladders were hoisted over the 
parapets of the bridge to the rocks below 
aud the imperilled painters happily emerged 
just in the nick of time. A few moments 
more, and all would have been inevitably 
swept away 





On another occasion I remember a young 
enthusiast was painting on a gravel bank 
in mid river near Jervis’s mill, and, 
absorbed in his work, took no note of the 
rise of the stream. He suddenly awoke 
to the situation, but too late to do more 
than rush through the rising waters to 
land, leaving his picture to be carried away, 
whither no one ever knew. Hereby hangs 
a singular story. The hero of the above 
incident was a near-sighted and very young 
man, the son of a manufacturer in a mid- 
land town, who was bitten by a love for 
Art, and inclined to make it his pro- 
fession. He was also an expert musician, 
and enlivened our evenings by his pleasant 
songs and clever pianoforte piaying. Twenty 
years afterwards I was staying at the “ Belle 
Vue” at Trefriw, on my summer sketching 
holiday, when two strangers joined our 
evening party, and contributed very much to 
our enjoyment by their unusually excellent 
music, In the morning I noticed that they 
were off early sketching. Quite by accident 
I learnt afterwards that the chief musician, 
now a bearded man in middle life, was the 
identical student who so many years before 
had lost his picture in the flood by Jervis’s 
mill. The father died not long after this 
loss in the river, and this, his only son, 
wisely determined to keep on the business 
as his chief calling, and paint foramusement. 
He amassed a fortune by trade, and then 
enjoyed and adorned his leisure by his 
practice of the sister arts of painting and 
music to his heart’s content. 

But the presiding genius of the ‘ Oak” 
had capacity ; its visitors increased ; and 
ere long the little roadside inn had an im- 
portant addition made to it, and became, as 
its new importance demanded, the “ Royal 
Oak Hotel.” Resident artists still made it 
their home through the year, and the 
summer sketchers came again when the 
fine weather invited them ; but the tourists 
now far outnumbered and outweighed 
them, and they had to take the second 
place in official regard. Again the place 
was enlarged and remodelled, and the 
coffee-room dinner was thereafter only 
accessible in a dress-coat, whilst the 
original guinea a week would not cover 
more than a day. Meantime the genius 
of the place had grown into an important 
and wealthy personage, and retired to 
enjoy well-earned repose and dignity in 
the metropolis, and the “ Oak” knows me 
and my kind no more. 

Dolwydellan, the station next higher up 
the Liedwr valley, with a modest and 
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comfortable hotel, is even richer in pictu- 
resque material than Bettws itself. Here 
river, wood, rocks, mountain, castle, and 
moor, offer variety enough for every taste, 
all within easy reach, in exhaustless variety. 

Festiniog above, with its matchless river 
scenery, is within a few minutes by rail, as 
is Bettws below, whilst Bethgellert is acces- 
sible to the west on foot, and Capel Curig 
to the north-east, Siabod serving as a grand 
background to the scene from many a 
beautiful point of view. Then, only an 
easy walk below Bettws, still on the 
Conway, lies Trefriw, again a lovely centre 
for the sketcher, with a ccmfortable hotel, 
the “Belle Vue.” The Conway here is 
«xhaustlessly picturesque, but occasionally 
alarmingly wild and overwhelming ; ina 
few hours changing the rich valley into a 
roaring sea. The little quay here, the goal 
of the Conway steamer, and the port for 
two or three coasters, had a strange experi- 
ence a few years ago during one of these 
sudden floods. One of the accustomed 
coasters was at anchor by the quay wall, 
lying some twenty feet below, when the 
storm waters began to come down about 
four o’clock on the summer afternoon. The 
farmers ran excitedly to drive their cattle 
home cut of the meadows before they were 
swept off by the flood. Soon all the valley 
was covered, the hedges disappeared, and 
still the waters rose as the gloomiest of 
nights cloced in. In the morning the 
waters had gone down almost to their 
accustomed level, but the little coaster had 
been lifted over the quay wall, half on the 
land and half hanging over the water, 
though twenty feet above it. There proved 
no way of getting the vessel off again 
except by building launching ways and 
floating her as a new ship, which was done. 
That, however, was Trefriw in her heroic 
mood ; she isgenerally very gentle and bland. 

The popular features here are Lake 
Gerionetb, two miles up the mountain to 
the south-west, and Llyn Crafnant, still 
higher up the mountain and more to the 
west, depicted on the wall before me as I 
write by a fortnight’s work on the spot. 
The Crafnant river, which brings down the 
waters of both these lakes to the Conway, 
is the most picturesque of streams, and 
abounds with fails, those in and just above 
the village being very fine and having 
marked features, 

Theroad to Conway from Trefriw possesses 
inexhaustible material for the sketcher, but 
it is possible here only to note its most 
remarkable features. Two miles down is 





Dolgarrog mill, a favourite subject with 
Miller. The stream the now unused mill 
is built on, is the overflow from Llyn 
Cwlyd, a very wild and rather inaccessible 
piece of water, with rocks too precipitous 
even for mountain sheep, and mostly pas- 
tured by Welsh ponies. My presentment 
of this mill, made famous by Miiller, hangs 
on the wall near my present seat. 

A mile and a half further is the grander 
stream, Porth Lwyd, the outflow of Llyn 
Eigian, which for vast mossy boulders is 
very remarkable, and to me memorable, 
as the scene of my largest outdoor effort 
which was done mostly under an umbrella, 
as it rained the greater part of the time— 
indeed one portion of the work had to 
be covered by a macintosh sheet to 
prevent it being rained out, whilst the 
other was progressing. This work forms 
my principal mural decoration, and shows 
no mark of the hazards of its birth. 
Indeed, these little difficulties are the 
sketcher’s accidents which test his ingenuity 
and perseverance, and give zest to his work. 

Next in order comes Talybont, with a 
considerable local colony of artists, their 
doyen Mr. Peter Ghent, who has been 
painting here for a good number of years, 
and still finds novel scenes and effects, as 
the Liverpool exhibitions yearly witness. 
Hence is a grand excursion to Llyn Dalyn, 
a gloomy mountain lake which supplies 
Llandudno with stintless quantities of 
beautiful water at an enormous pressure, 
The expedition to Llyn Dulyn is fairly 
laborious, but it is labour well bestowed. 
This, too, is the boundary line of the 
Trefriw circle. 

Arthog, two miles up the Mawddach 
valley, above Barmoutb, is another ex- 
cellent sketching stand. The little brawl- 
ing river here brings down the waters 
from the bogs at the north-west foot of 
Cader Idris, and tumbles over at least 
twenty picturesque falls before it finds 
rest in the Mawddach below. There is 
a very extensive bog lower down the 
valley, nearly opposite Barmouth, having 
not only the richest of bog colour, but 


being also very picturesque with turf-cutters || 


and their huts, Dolgelly above, and the 
neighbourhood of Llaneltydd, on towards 
the celebrated precipice walk, is capital 
sketching ground. Some celebrated pic- 
tures of Cader have been painted from the 
neighbourhood of Llaneltydd; the most 
noted one by Wilson. But enough of Wales, 
where I have lingered too long already. 

I do not know a better way of becoming 
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acquainted with the Euglish Lake District 
than walking through it; and if that is 
practicable with two such companions as I 
had—one a sketcher, and the other a 
rambler—the tour will be an enjoyable one 
indeed. Starting from Windermere, Low 
Wood is within easy walking distance 
from “ Rigg’s Hotel,” an excellent stopping- 
place at the beginning of the journey. 
There is a capital view across the lake here, 
the “ Low Wood Hotel” landing-stage mak- 
ing a good foreground, and Langdale Pikes 
a fine distance. The second day’s journey 
would be across the ferry, by Esthwaite 
Water to Hawskead and Coniston, stop- 
ping there at the ‘‘ Waterhead Inn” for a 
midday rest and a sketch, then by Langdale 
Tarn and Elter Water, over Red Bank to 
Grasmere, and to the “Swan Hotel,” if 
you are not ambitious ; if you are, then to 
the “Prince of Wales.” Grasmere Lake 
is lovely, and a perfect picture may be had 
with the boating stage and boats at its 
head in the foreground, and Loughrigg 
Fell in the distance, The very opposite 
view, with Helm Cragg as the chief feature, 
is perhaps almost equal. But we were 
attracted up Easdale, by Sour Milk Gill 
to Easdale Tarn, having fixed on a sketch 
below on our return. 

Dr. M., our walking friend, determined 
on a mountain ramble, and to come to us 


|| on his descent not later than five o’clock, 


when the sketches were expected to be 
quite done. To our surprise he did not 
come to us at five, or even at six, and we 


|| went working on, but wondering at our 


friend’s absence more and more. Later 
still, we were relieved to see a figure we 
took to be his, and correctly, coming down 
the shoulder of Silver How; but on his 
near approach we were alarmed at his con- 
dition. His dress was all in disorder, the 
perspiration had run down his face in dark 
lines and burst through his dress in great 
patches, and he had scarcely strength left 
to crawl further. To our amazsment we 
found he had climbed to the top of Silver 
How—not at all a formidable climb from 
the Tarn side—and then had determined 
to come down the southern face of the 
mountain, which seemed easy enough from 
the top. But he soon got entangled in 


'| bogs, and then had to clamber down steep 


rocks, till at last he could get no further, 
and found it impcessible to return, But 
the case had become desperate, and what 
appvared impassable precipices must be 
attempted, for night was coming on, and 
he was some ¢ vo difficult, if possible, miles 





from the rendezvous. Half desperate, he 
set forward, scrambling down as best he 
could, every now and again seizing some 
twig to steady his descent, and then catch- 
ing a sapling, swung himself forward, not 
knowing what was below, whether death 
or escape. By good fortune, however, 
and with the most desperate exertion, he 
did get down all safe and sound, but in 
the condition described. 

After enquiry revealed the fact that 
this course was really a most dangerous 
one, and that our friend’s escape was little 
short of a miracle. The “Swan,” and a 
comfortable dinner which awaited us there, 
were more than welcome after the day’s 
adventures and escapes. 

Derwentwater is the queen of the lakes, 
and my companions enjoyed it to the fall, 
whilst I was cursing “potted char” for, as I 
believed, my incapacity to care much for a 
lovely lake, or for anything else in the world. 
But I had my revenge tifteen years after, by 
fixing myself for a month at the “Lodore 
Hotel,” and rifling Watendleth, Lodore, the 
Boulderstone, Grange, Honister Crag, and 
Buttermere. 

Said Crag has two wonders: an endless 
crop of parsley fern, and the most dashing, 
rattling, smoking, breakneck descent of a 
sleigh, slate-laden, and steered down the 
perilous track by the legs of the man 
astride it, from the mine at the top to the 
level at the bottom; its goal the coach 
side, and its reward a “ pour boire,” from 
the passengers who are halted to witness 
the strange and most exciting feat. 

Bat, going back now fifteen years, and 
resuming our walking tour, after a day at 
Derwentwater, we returned to Thirlmere, 
thence crossed the shoulder of Helvellyn, 
and, descending by the lead mine to 
Patterdale, we found refuge at the “ Patter- 
dale Hotel,” a charming hostelry, and in a 
lovely situation, This is a paradise of 
sketchers, for not only is Uileswater here 
beautiful, but its banks all around Patter- 
dale are lovely. I sketched the lake head 
with what I was told was Airey Force in 
the distance, but which I now doubt. The 
stream connecting Brotherswater with 
Ulleswater is well worth the sketcher’s 
attention, and here I made my last sketch 
on this most agreeable walking tour. The 
coach conveyed us to the railway at 
Penrith, and the day saw us home again. 

There is a charm in contrasts, as I 
found more recently by a visit to Exeter 
Cathedral, with its singular construction, 
and its moss attractive west front; and 
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journeying thence I landed at Okehampton, 
on the borders of Dartmoor. Okehampton 
contains the most picturesque group of old 
houses I have ever come across, with 
sundry other attractions for the sketcher. 
Dartmoor, I confess, disappointed me, but, 
like the olive before the wine, it served to 
give zest to Clovelly, whither I next strayed. 
And this is certainly the most wonderful 
old place I have seen or heard of. You 
drop upon it from a bleak, bare table-land, 
without an attractive feature, and know 
nothing about it till you are in the place. 
And such a place! At least eight hundred 
years—possibly much more—ago, fisher- 
men squatted here to enjoy the only 
shelter to be had, landward or seaward, 
between Padstow and Barnstaple. Their 
huts multiplied, their numbers grew, and 
ultimately the oddest of piers rose out of 
the boulders on the shore, built of those 
boulders themselves, making safety doubly 
sure by shutting out the north and north- 
east winds, The narrow comb in which 
these contemporaries or predecessors of 
the Norman Conqueror planted themselves 
is of very limited extent, and the site was 
no doubt soon filled with home-grown 
dwellings, all done in the same style, just 
adapted to the abrupt declivities and break- 


neck slopes—slopes steep enough to make 
the upper side of the structure as much 
higher than the lower as its foundation is 


from the rooftree. So terraces become a 
necessity at every front, and to make the 
terraces safe balustrades become indis- 
pensable. 

This unique medley grew, and has gone 
on with scarce a trace of modern change 
for the past thousand years or so; and, no 
wonder, the village has now no counter- 
part, much less any rival. 

Here i set to work with new zest; 
but I soon found a curious languor steal 
over me, and became so limp that I could 
hardly get along. A little reflection 
showed the cause and the cure. Clovelly 
is stirred by no breeze, unless it blows 
from the east or south-east, which is very 
seldom, whilst the table-land above is 
swept by every wind that stirs, and 
specially by the ocean winds, which have 
free course over its shelterless face, So 
the ailment and the antidote were again 
side by side, and a day spent in the 
breezy upland corrected one in the pulse- 
less village. 

A prosaic, but really important, matter 
is worthy a few words—the sketcher’s outfit. 
I made great mistakes at first, to my 





discomfort and hindrance ; but, by frequent 
revisions, have some time found ease and 
efficiency in the following arrangements : 
Easel, three-legged, folding, ash, hasped 
together when closed, one and three-eighths 
inches broad over all, three-quarters inch 
deep, four feet three inches high, made 
rigid when open by a folding brass clamp ; 
easel-pegs of strong wire, |_ shaped; a 
well-made camp-stool, with canvas seat; 
nine or twelve moist-cake colour-box; a 
wide-necked, half-pint glass bottle, as water 
store and dipper, suspended by a string 
from the easel-peg, with a small sponge 
attached ; the old-fashioned pinboard for 
stretching paper—sizes, quarter and half- 
sheet imperial—with a sheet of American 
cloth outside, as cover; paper, Whatman’s 
“ Not,” seventy pounds to imperial ream ; 
waterproof shoulder-bag, easily holding 
imperial octavo sketching-block ; white 
umbrella, second size, with revolving top; 
a ball of strong string for anchorage of 
easel and umbrella to stones, as needed ; 
thick soles, and a waterproof coat. This 
outfit is of the lightest, very portable, 
durable, and equal to any work to half im- 
perial size, For antiquarian size, or for 
oil sketches up to thirty-six inches by 
twenty-four inches, the easel must be a 
trifle thicker and six feet long. A pair 
of coat-straps renders all portable. 

And, now, I close with a confession. My 
sketching, and the constant home-painting 
to which it leads, whilst incidentally filling 
my house with pleasant memorials of my 
wanderings, has proved my one unfailing |} 
sedative to the inevitable worries of life 
common, I suppose, to all men. Let me 
escape to my studio, and I at once enter |, 
a region of unruffled calm and peace. Nor || 
are days spent on mountain and river-side 
less agreeable, for 

I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
T» mingle with the universe and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 





CN LYING. 


I Hore the readers of this paper may 
not misunderstand its motive. To make 
sure that they do not, it were better to 
say at the outset that the light reflections 
which it embodies are wrought in a foreign 
city, under conditions which predispose to 
mild cynicism. Nor must one be frightened 
at the term “cynic,” as if it were, in fact, 
what to some of us it may seem to be—the 
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curt definition of a person who sees poison 
in every viand of “the banquet of life.” 
The consistent cynic is a rare individual ; 
almost, indeed, a mythological monster. 
And in the humour of cynicism which now 
and then gets hold of ninety men in every 
hundred of us, there is a core of nobility 
which saves us at such a time from feeling 
as depraved and despondent as the honest 
and unmitigated cynic ought to feel. 
With us, the cloud does but precede another 
glorious glow of sunshine. But the con- 
sistent cynic never acknowledges the sun, 
and finds his largest satisfaction in the 
gloom of a November day, which he does 
not fail to exaggerate. 

I write this paper, therefore, as the 
expression of a mood merely, not as 
suggestive of the sober conviction of a life- 
time. To-morrow, I shall see nothing but 
beauty in the broad river, turbid with 
melted snow, which careers in swift force 
beneath my windows ; nothing but charm 
in the spring green of the sycamores and 
vines, in the crimson and white of the 
blossoms of the fruit-trees, and in the dark 
stripling cypresses of the gay hill-sides on 
the other bank of the stream. To-day, 
however, the dead cats on the shore-shingle 
are more to me than these graces of living 
nature. 

An Italian has just left me, with an 
airy lie upon his lips. The stake for which 
he lied was rather less than threepence, 
though more than twopence - halfpenny. 
How should human nature resist the 
temptation of agreeable and advantageous 
sins, when the tempted sinner knows as 
well as he knows anything that he has com- 
pounded with his conscience for ninety-nine 
years or more—that by a politic sacritice of 
time in the utterance of Ave Marias at 
certain altars, or by a judicious investment 
of “centesimi” on certain occasions when 
his Church was in pressing need of 
“ centesimi,” he has received from the Holy 
Father of Rome unquestionable indulgence 
or remission from sin for all the years he 
is likely to live on this trivial sphere, and 
with a balance to carry forward for the 
softening of his spell in purgatory into the 
bargain 3 

Of course I have no intention of opening 
an argument on the question of indulgences. 
To me, it seems no more susceptible of 
argument than any other confessedly in- 
equitable human institution, Martin 
Luther, centuries ago, said what was and is 
to be said on the subject. Odd that men 
should so dull their reason when personal 





interests are at stake! For one would sup- 
pose that even an Italian must nowand then 
think upon the matter, and discern the 
absurdity of it. It is really no more 
sensible than would be the offer to a 
schoolboy, young in his teens, of a large 
bribe if he will eat an ounce of delectable 
comfits, or half a pot of jam. 

But from the mendacity of Italians let 
us revert to the kindred characteristic of 
another people, with whom, too, we our- 
selves have much more in common. 

Is it not a singular fact that the nation 
which never wearies of eulogising the 
peculiar truthfulness of its first great man, 
is also the nation which makes wooden 
nutmegs, chalk sweetmeats, butter without 
the aid of cows, deceitful clocks and 
watches, politicians to whom their 
country’s well-being is of no account, and 
which has begotten myriads of quacks, or 
false professors of the divine art of 
healing ? 

In his essay on “ Heroism,” Emerson 
says: “It was a high counsel that I once 
heard given to a young person, ‘ Always 
do what you are afraid to do.’” Contrast 
this with the mode of influence upon the 
mind of the Italian or the Spaniard, 
and by different paths one may trace the 
devourers of indulgences and the literal 
accepters of sophistical philosophy to the 
same goal, For one could almost believe 
that the majority of his fellow-countrymen, 
and many of our own, have found these 
words of Emerson’s so much to their taste, 
that they have persistently determined to 
do what their consciences have impolitically 
whispered to them that they ought to be 
afraid of doing ; even as the superstitious 
Catholic gets license to do what he ought 
not to do by “ squaring” his Church and 
gagging his conscience, 

Bat sooner or later, perhaps, the tide of 
custom in this respect will turn. The un- 
scrupulous Anglo-Saxon will have learnt 
to be afraid to be truthful. He will, 
therefore—if he continue to esteem 
Emerson—methodically cultivate the habit 
of truth, and wonder at the misconduct of 
his forefathers, and their gross ideas of 
right and wrong. In such odd fashion do 
virtue and vice cherish each other un- 
wittingly. 

Of all the evil inclinations of our youth, 
surely none seems so easy to combat as that 
of lying. Yet it is for speaking the truth 
and shaming the devil that so many of 
us have had birchings and impositions— 
cruel thorns to mind and body. Having 
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been punished for refusing to lie, and being 
but novices in the casuistry of human life, 
we, not unnaturally, are led to weigh truth 
and untruth, and to hesitate about being 
truthful in the future. The thought of 
this may well sadden the moralist. Bat, 
in fact, such early discipline in the ways 
of human life is well adapted to wean us 
from our unprofitable innocence into suc- 
cessful men of the world, if not to make 
us citizens of thoroughly unblemished 
conduct. 

Viewing the world through cynical 
spectacles, may it not seriously be asked : 
“Ts there a single profession or trade in 
which lying, in one or other of its forms, 
is not, I will not say essential, but habitual?” 
Indeed, the mere word “ profession ” 
smacks of insincerity. A man professes to 
be this or that. He is not necessarily, 
therefore, this or that. Hence, “ professing 
Christian ” is the stock synonym for a man 
who prays in church with his lips alone— 
who is a religious liar, a hypocrite. And, 
by deduction, we arrive at the sad in- 
ference that the conspicuousness of a 
person’s religious profession may even be 
regarded as the measure of that person’s 
insincerity. 

To many people—and, at times, to all of 
us—the question, “Is all lying culpable ?” 
will, in theory, admit of no uncertain 
answer. Of course it is, they say. Yet 
we all know how difficult it is now and 
then to speak the truth; and that often 
conscience herself stammers when she 
ought to advise, and so seems to shirk the 
responsibility of decision, and leave us to 
act according to instinct. Perhaps the 
difficulty may appear evasible by silence. 
That, however, is often prevarication in 
one or other of its stages, and does not, 
therefore, free us from our dilemma. 

Imagine, for instance, a House of Com- 
mons in which it was compulsory for the 
various Secretaries of State to give 
“straight ” answers to straight questions ! 

The rdle of the diplomatist would be 
eliminated from life were the practice of 
*‘ double-speaking,” which is the essence 
of it, to be condemned as inexcusably 
criminal. 

It is the same with nations, considered 
impersonally, as with the chief men or 
tulers of those nations. To be sure, we 
may take credit to ourselves for our 
ancient reputation as a truthful people. 
Witness the words of Father Paul, that 
shrewd Venetian diplomatist of the seven- 
teenth century, when he says : 





“ There is no nation in the world that is 
a stricter observer of the public faith than 
the English, And the Kings of Great 
Britain have not as yet learned this modern 
lesson of politics—that it is no dishonour 
to lie for a crown.” 

But Father Paul, with all his genius, 
did not know so very much about our in- 
ternal affairs; nor did he live to diagnose 
in reality the characters of our luckless 
Stuart sovereigns. 

Again, what physician has not lied re- 
peatedly to his patients’ friends and 
relations? True, his intention is of the 
kindliest, and La Bruyére’s dictum, that 
in the motive alone lies the worth and in- 
terpretation of an act, would hold him 
guiltless in any equitable court of morality. 
But the untruth is not the less a lie. 

Lawyers, we know, are popularly sup- 
posed to be, like the poets, “liars by pro- 
fession,” and although this is, perhaps, too 
sweeping, it is undeniable that the theory 
is not without some foundation. 

Nor does the clerical order of men come 
off altogether scathless from the test of 
enquiry into their public service. They 
sometimes affirm theological dogmas which 
they do not believe. And, like their 
medical brethren, they are not slow to 
utter amiable falsehoods when truth itself 
seems cruel and cold. 

In the career of commerce, a man must 
be upright indeed who, throughout his 
course, speaks none but honest words. 
How the city would dwindle in its numbers, 
were all they who live in it by chicanery 


and lying to be precipitated away from it! | 


It may almost be said that the very 


hy 








principle of barter which underlies all 1 
commerce, and, therefore, all the wealth | 
and activity of human beings, is suspicious | 


—if not a lie, the first cousin to a lie. The 
shopkeeper dismisses with ignominy the 


one assistant, who speaks the truth about | 


his inferior goods ; and doubles the wages 


of the other, who successfully adulterates | 


his tea and sugar, or sells ten ounces of 


cheese as a pound. The poulterer swears | 
his old fowls are young, and that their | 
plump breasts are naturally plump, instead | 
The | 


of the result of ingenious inflation. 
fishmonger will try to convince any but the 
keenest nose that the dull-eyed mackerel on 
his marble slab was sporting off the Yar- 
mouth coast less than twenty-four hours 
ago. 

Lastly, to turn to the scenes at my door. 
Can anything be more jarring to reason, 
more incompatible with truthful conduct, 
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than the pleading for alms in which so 
many cosily-clad, smooth-faced, and corpu- 
lent Italians, men and women, find their 
profession, and lightly pass their days ? 

All this is deplorable ; but where is the 
remedy? Preachers may preach until they 
melt the very stones of their churches into 
tears of sorrow ; yet, even then, I fear poor 
human nature will remain human nature. 
And the preacher himself, exhausted to 
the marrow with his Herculean efforts, will 
returp, perchance, to his parsonage, and, in 
answer to his wife’s tender questionings, 
reply that he is not in the least fatigued. 
That also is a lie, though, of course, not a 
heinous one. 

The truth seems to be this—if one may 
venture to proffer anything as trath—that 
even as our existence is mysterious and 
full of illusion, so it is vain to expect that 
we ourselves shall stand the test of perfect, 
crystalline integrity. The circumstances 
of our life are as harassing as our surround- 
ings are mysterious. Our very recreations 
are largely illusory. We read novels that 
are lies, and go to theatres to see dramas 
that are inconsistent with reality. Since, 
therefore, human life is what it is, it 
may safely be said, without incurring the 
opprobrium of Jesuitism, that there is, and 
always will be, a difference between cul- 
pable and excusable lying. Otherwise, the 
Oriental who embellishes his every speech 
with florid imagery of a patently men- 
dacious kind, would be a liar every minute 
of his talking day ; and none of us would 
escape occasional condemnation. The man 
who has a noble ideal in his heart may be 
pardoned for distorting the truth rather 
than give keen pain to his friend. 

After all, a man’s words are of less con- 
sequence than his deeds. The Decalogue 
includes but one prohibition of speech to 
nine prohibitions of action. Theson in the 
parable, who went into the vineyard, not- 
withstanding his refusal to go, was more 
praiseworthy than the other son, who said : 
“I go,” and went not. Lord Bacon, who 
wrote : “‘ There is no vice that doth so cover 
& man with shame as to be found false and 
perfidious,” was false to his friend, and 
perfidious towards his country. Machia- 
velli, on the contrary, whose “public 
conduct was upright and honourable,” laid 
down the maxim that ‘‘A prudent Prince 
cannot and ought not to keep his word, 
except when he can do it without injury 
to himself, or when the circumstances are 
as they were when he contracted the 
engagement,” 





AT STAITHES. 


On, beautiful and treacherous! with bright blue, 
laughing eyes, 
Looking up to the paler blue of northern autumn 


skies, 

Flinging light foam flakes to the winds, that, chal- 
lenged so to play, 

Whirl them along the weed-bound rocks that fringe 
the lovely bay. 


Oh, oe and treacherous! great sea I love so 
we 

It is but twelve short hours ago, that in tumultuous 
swell, 

Thy mighty breakers curved and crashed upon the 
golden sand, 

Thy thunder-music rolled for leagues along the 
hollow strand ; 


And, even now, the crisping waves that rippled to 
the shore, 

Leaping and laughing, as they loved the helpless 
load they bore, 

Left ‘mid the dark brown tangle, sad tokens, fiercely 
won 

From the scene of wreck and ruin their last night’s 
work had done. 


The bonnie boats that, taut and trim, sailed out 
from Whitby town, 

With the sunlight on their net-heaped decks, their 
broad sails deepening brown, 

Bronzed faces pale to-day to see tossed 'mid the 
silvery foam, 

Dumb things that say to keen, skilled eyes, those 
boats will ne’er come home. 


Oh, beautiful and treacherous! this noontide, chil- 
dren find 

Dear playmates in thy tiny waves, fanned by the 
soft south wind. 

Ere eve, strong hands and hearts in vain may battle 
with thy might ; 

God guard the fearless mariners who sail the sea 
to-night ! 





THE SECRET OF MADDON. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, CHAPTER II. 


Ir was some time after this, that it was 
found that the key of ‘‘ The Closed Room,” 
as it was called, was missing from the nail 
on which it had hung with others as rusty 
and disused as itself. When or how it had 
disappeared could not be ascertained, and 
its loss was only discovered by accident. 

Deborah Brand remembered well the 
last time it had been used, which was 
when she had had the honour assigned her 
of showing her new mistress over her new 
domain, shortly after her marriage with 
Sir Hugh. She remembered, too, how 
stiff the lock was, and how hard the key 
turned in it; and how, when the heavy 
door at last stirred on its rusty hinges, 
and they entered, the dust lay so thick 
upon the floor that her ladyship’s small 
feet left their imprint on the old oak 
boards. And how she had looked with 
great curiosity at the old, iron-bound chest 
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in the corner, and made her read the 
inscription on its lid, and asked if it was 
true that it had never been opened once, 
and that no one knew what was hidden 
within, and how it came there, and 
many other questions concerning it. And 
after that she had inspected the old family 
portraits in the long gallery, and had 
paused before the picture of Sir Jonas, and 
regarded it earnestly with finger on lip, 
while Deborah related his history, and all 
that was known of his life and death, not 
forgetting to mention the legend which 
reported that it was in that very same suit 
of carnation-coloured velvet that he had 
been stricken by the terrible visitation of 
the time. And the wicked smile on the 
painted face of the portrait had seemed to 
ee and spread while she recounted the 
tale. 


Then she had returned the key to its 
hook in the dark closet, where it had 
hung before, but where it now hung no 
longer. It was gone—missing ; but how, 
and when, and wherefore, it was impossible 
to discover ! 

Perhaps the mystery of its disappearance 
might have been solved if any one could 
have followed Lady Halliwell about this 
time, as she mounted the massive staircase 
and passed through the picture-gallery, 
where she remained for some moments, 
silently observing the portrait of Sir Jonas, 
as he stood carelessly resting his hand 
upon his sword, and seeming to regard the 
silent spectator with a mocking smile and 
curl of his scornful upper lip. And again 
had followed her as she left the gallery, 
and, passing through a doorway at one 
end, and traversing more than one winding 
passage with closed doors on either side, 
had paused at last before one, in which 
she inserted a key. 

The lock, which had yielded so un- 
willingly to old Deborah’s gouty fingers, 
gave way now with but little difficulty, in 
a manner that suggested witchcraft or 
the recent application of an oiled feather. 
The time which had elapsed since the door 
had last been opened had added an extra 
thickness to the layers of dust which lay 
on floor, and wal], and window - ledges. 
But, gathering up her silken skirt in her 
hand, she hesitated not to enter, nor for- 
got to carefully close and lock the door 
behind her. 

And if the same supposititious individual 
could have peered through the keyhole, or 
by any means, legitimate or otherwise, 
have penetrated with his eye the solid oak 





door, he would have seen the same haughty 
dame, kneeling among all the dust and 
grime of years upon years, regardless of 
the consequences and the damage done to 
her satin and brocade, in front of a 
massively carved chest, and running her 
delicate, taper fingers in and out and all 
over its clumsily moulded ornamentations ; 
pressing every knob or projection, and 
examining every inch of its worm-eaten 
surface, with the closest scrutiny, and a 
patience unaccountable and unprecedented, 
Then, at last, after an hour or so spent in 
this employment, she rose with a half-weary, 
half-angry exclamation and muttered: 
“T must stay no longer or I shall be 
missed ; but 1 will come again and again, 
and never rest until I have learnt the 
secret of the spring, and what lies hidden 
within !” 

The two brothers grew up to manhood, 
being in their several ways as handsome 
a pair of young men as one would wish 
to look upon; and year by year the 
dark look in the face of Lady Isabella 
grew deeper and more fixed. She was 
never in the least degree, outwardly, 
unkind to her step-son, though she bit her 
lip and clenched her hand when the country 
people dropped their curtseys, or pulled 
their forelocks in salutation to ‘th’ young 
Squoire.” There was nothing in her 
demeanour towards him to cavil at, except 
her coldness—but she was as cold as a 
statue always, unless when under the 
dominion of one of her sudden out- 
bursts of temper — and to every one, 
except her son, Anthony. And when her 
eyes fell upon him, or her hand touched 
his, the statue became a living, breathing, 
loving woman, though proud always, as 
proud as Lucifer, with the pride which 
cankers the heart ! 

With regard to Reginald himself, he 
admired his step-mother exceedingly for 
her grace and beauty, for she was a beauti- 
ful woman still, at more than forty years 
of age; but there was no particular affec- 
tion for her on his part, and he eschewed 
her company at all times in favour of 
that of old Deb—who was a very old 
Deb now, and whose one great hope and 
earnest desire of living to see her young 
master’s coming-of-age, was not destined 
to be gratified. She died honoured and 
full of years, but much troubled in her 
mind, towards the last, by a premonition, 
that in one shape or other some mis- 
chance would befall her “ young Lord,” as 
it pleased her to call him, when she was 
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gone, and could no longer watch over him 
with her failing sight, and guard him with 
her palsied hands, It was observed that 
for some time after the death of Deborah, 
Lady Halliwell wore a brighter look, and 
trod with a lighter step than she had been 
wont. But the festivities in connection 
with the coming-of-age of the elder son 
were fated not to take place, for the old, 
faithful serving woman was followed to the 
grave in the same year, and within a 
month of his son’s majority, by her old 
master, Sir Hugh, who died in consequence 
of an accident in the hunting-field, and 
Sir Reginald reigned in his stead. 

Sir Hugh was deeply regretted by all 
who knew him, for he was a careless, 
good-natured soul, with a ready hand 
and open purse, who, if he accomplished 
no great actions, committed no mean 
ones. Nobody, but he himself, knew 
whether he had been disappointed in his 
second marriage, or if his wife’s undoubted 
beauty had compensated for her cold and 
haughty disposition. On his death-bed, 
his glazing eye sought hers, and his stiffen- 
ing fingers closed over hers, as he tried 
feebly to lay them in the hand of his elder 
son, while his younger knelt in an abandon- 
ment of grief beside him. Presently, with a 


last effort, he raised his head from the 


pillow, and gazing on the two he loved best, 
exclaimed : “ Isabella—Reginald—my son ! 
your mother !” as though he would commit 
each to the other's charge, and then fell 
back and died. 

This, at any rate, was the meaning the 
new baronet attached to the action, and 
the courtesy and consideration with which 
he considered it his duty to treat the 
widowed Lady Halliwell], was the subject 
of admiring comment to all who came in 
contact with them. 

A year passed, during which time, every 
day at a certain hour, Lady Isabella retired 
to her oratory—which had been fitted up 
for her according to her traditions, soon 
after her first arrival—to pray. At least, 
as she invariably gave orders that on no 
account was she to be disturbed, such was 
considered to be her pious occupation ; 
though, strange to say, she often emerged 
from her retirement with a baffled look 
upon her face, as though her prayers had 
given her but little of satisfaction or 
relief. 

But at last, one day, when the first 
year of mourning for Sir Hugh was over 
and completed, she appeared, atter a longer 
absence than usual, with a flashing eye and 





heightened colour, and an air of hardly- 
concealed triumph about her, which caused 
her con Anthony to exclaim with filial 
pride and affection : 

‘*Why, mother, how handsome you are 
to-day! But how is this? Your gown is 
covered with dust, and there is actually a 
cobweb on your sleeve.” 

And indeed her black velvet robe was 
sadly smirched and soiled. 

“Ah, yes, true! But what of that?” 
she replied, pushing him hastily from her 
with a confused look. “Listen, both of 
you. I have been looking through the 
old armoires in the tapestry chamber, and 
examining their treasures of lace and 
brocade, such as were worn by your worthy 
ancestors, and I have had a wonderful 
thought come to me”—the turning of 
her sentences, when excited by any cause, 
still occasionally betrayed her foreign blood 
—‘ which is, that we give a ball, a ball 
of fancy dress, a masked ball, in honour 
of”— there she paused, and her thin 
nostrils quivered as they did only when 
she was strongly moved—‘Sir Reginald 
here. A birthday ball,” she continued, 
“for we have done nothing yet to celebrate 
his accession. Let it be given on the night 
of his birthday—on New Year’s Eve—and 
let him come of age over again ; and you 
and I, my son,” and she laughed softly, 
“ will pay our court to him—to the Master 
of Maddon!” with a graceful sweep- 
ing curtsey and a sidelong glance of 
half-concealed mockery. ‘‘And do you 
and he both array yourselves bravely in the 
costumes which I have found for you, 
belonging to some of those good gentlemen 
whose portraits hang in the gallery above. 
As for me,” she continued with a gesture 
of resignation, ‘‘ as the widow of him who 
has gone before—may his soul rest in 
peace—I shall but be a looker-on at your 
festivities. Only let me,” and she smiled 
a bewildering smile, half of command, 
half of entreaty, and such as the heart of 
no man could have resisted, still less the 
youth who felt the charm of the un- 
accustomed sweetness of her demeanour 
penetrate to his very soul, ‘‘arrange and 
select your costumes, and feast my eyes on 
your finery, and watch the gay doings from 
a distance, and it will content me.” 

Who could have refused such a request 
so put, and from such lips? Nota gay, 
light-hearted young fellow, who, though 
sincerely grieved and, as he thought at 
the time, well-nigh heartbroken, at the 
loss of an affectionate and indulgent father, 
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yet found the year of mourning uncom- 
monly long and wearisome, and longed to 
throw off at least some of the outward 
trappings of his woe. 

“1 know who will look like a jay in 
peacock’s plumes,” he answered with a 
laugh; “but you, Anthony,” laying his 
arm affectionately on his brother’s shoulder, 
“ you, with your black eyes and hair, will 
make a noble Sir Wilfred, or Sir Marma- 
duke, or whoever you undertake to per- 
sonate for the time being.” 

Lady Halliwell drew her breath hard, as 
she knew that her end was gained ; then, 
looking at the two, as they stood together 
in amity and good fellowship, a spasm 
passed over her features, and, pressing one 
hand to her side, she murmured to her- 
self : 

“T must not repent—not now, it is too 
late. I must needs go on for his sake— 
for Anthony !” 

If on this day the unseen watcher could 
again have followed Lady Isabella to the 
door of the ‘Closed Room,” when she was 
supposed tobe telling her beads and uttering 
fervent “Ave Marias,” and “Pater Nosters,” 
before the carved ivory crucifix in her 
private oratory, what would he have beheld 
on this occasion? The same noble lady 
again kneeling in the dust of the past, and 
this time before an open chest! But it 
would have been necessary to have drawn 
nearer and looked over her shoulder as 
she, with bated breath and trembling hand, 
drew forth its hidden contents to the light. 
No ghastly human remains, no mouldering 
bones or blood-stained clothes were they ; 
but a ray of sunlight shining through the 
small, dusty, and cobweb-draped window- 
panes, showed the rich bloom of carnation- 
coloured velvet and the shimmer of white 
satin ! 

And so the invitations for the masked 
ball at the Court were sent out far and 
wide, causing infinite surprise and almost 
more gossip than Sir Hugh’s second hasty 
marriage, twenty years ago, had done. A 
fancy dress ball, and masked, forsooth! | 
Here was a pretty state of affairs in a 
respectable country house, and only a year 
since the death of good Sir Hugh ; ’twas 
enough to make him turn in his grave! 
Be sure that foreign madame was at the 
bottom of it. Notwithstanding which, | 
those who were loudest in their excla- | 
mations of outraged decorum, were the | 
quickest to procure themselves some fan- | 
ciful attire in which they might betake | 
them to the scene of revelry, and there’ 





disport themselves among the motley 
throng. 

It was New Year’s Eve, the young 
Sir Reginald’s birthday. 

“ Strange,” he said to himself, as he 
rose that morning, “that I should have 
dreamt of old Deb last night. How plainly 
I saw her, with what looked like a big key 
in one hand, and she seemed in terrible 
trouble, too, and kept glancing over her 
shoulder at something that looked like one 
of the old family portraits in the back- 
ground. Good old soul! I believe she 
would not be able to rest in her grave if 
she thought ill were about to befall me in 
any way. Thovgh, what connection can 
there be between myself, and an old picture, 
and a rusty-looking key +” 

At nine of the clock on the evening of 
that day, both brothers, in their different 
costumes, descended the grand staircase 
arm-in-arm, and laughing loudly, as at some 
excellent jest. Both were nearly of the 
same height, in their broad-toed shoes with 
large roses on the instep ; both wore flow- 
ing wigs, and both were closely masked, 

* Faith, Anthony, that was a capital 
joke of yours, that of deceiving our lady 
mother herself ; but we must not let her 
discover the trick we have played her 
until supper, and the hour for unmasking 
comes,” 

They passed on, and gained the great 
hall, where they were to receive their 
guests, who soon began to arrive—-and 
wondered much which of the twain who 
bade them welcome was Sir leginald, and 
which Mr. Anthony, so well disguised 
were they—excusing the absence of the 
lady of the house, who would, however, 
watch the dancers from the old musicians’ 
gallery at the back, unseen but seeing. 

Then the music struck up, and the danc- 
ing began, though there was no ceremonial 
or observance of precedent—all was free- 
dom and jollity. 

“Good Heavens!” said one of the 
elder guests, attired as a Venetian 
Senator of the sixteenth century, to an- 
other in the guise of a Capuchin Friar, 
“do you see him in the velvet and satin, 
and hat looped with an emerald? Gad! 
tis the very moral of the portrait of the 
bad Sir Jonas himself, silver-hilted sword, 
gold-laced cloak, and all.” 

That,” replied the other, “is either Sir 
Reginald or Mr. Anthony Halliwell —1 
know not which, as he is masked—but ’tis 
one or the other ; and, as you say, the like- 
ness in every detail is remarkable, and 
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almost makes one shudder, as though the 
dead man were himself present among us ; 
for it might be his very portrait without 
the frame, and with the addition of a mask 
to hide the features !” 

They passed on, and were lost in the 
crowd; but the remarks thus made were 
taken up by others, and repeated from one 
to another, until all were made acquainted 


'| with the fact of the remarkable resemblance 


borne by one of the two young men to 


|| that least worthy member of the house of 
| Halliwell, who had died more than one 
|| hundred and fifty years before, 


It was within a few minutes of midnight, 


| when the unmasking was to take place, 


that the lonely watcher in the minstrels’ 


| gallery noticed a slight disturbance in the 


hall below. The dance which was in pro- 
gress gradually came to a stop, and the 
dancers began to congregate round a little 


| knot of figures in gay attire, near the 
|| lofty, old-fashioned fireplace. 


“Tt works —surely it works!” she 
hissed between her teeth, in fierce excite- 
ment; then, leaving her post in the 


| gallery, she quickly, but with a tremulous 
| step she in vain tried to make firm, 


descended the narrow stairs and found 
herself in the ball-room. Suddenly, from 
the midst of the group by the hearth, 
there came an awful cry of agony. 


| “ Anthony’s voice !” she whispered to her- 


self ; and thrusting aside all who obstructed 
her way, and who instantly gave place on 
recognising the tall, stately figure in black, 
she reached what appeared to be the centre 
of attraction, and where a gentleman in an 
Elizabethan costume of blue and silver, 
was supporting the prostrate figure of 
another in rich, carnation-coloured velvet, 
and white satin. The former’s mask was 
off, showing the countenance of Reginald 
Halliwell, pale with anxiety, and bending 
over the other, whose mask he was also 
endeavouring to remove, though much 
hindered by his convulsive writhings and 
struggles. 

“ Reginald !” she shrieked, in a tone of 
voice, which those who heard it never for- 
got, while her face became like that of a 
corpse, and her eyes blazed with an awful 
“Reginald in the blue and silver ! 


A terrible groan from the sick man 
she received half- 


“Tt is Anthony, who insisted on changing 
the dresses and wearing the carnation and 
” The 





mask he had been fumblin, at dropped off, 
and Lady Halliwell beheld in the prostrate 
figure her beloved—her only son, with his 
features contorted with an unutterable 
agony. 

“‘ Mother,” he cried, “I am dying, and 
; know not why, but my very heart is on 

eg 

With a wild, hardly human cry, she 
threw up herarms. “Stricken! stricken!” 
and fell beside him, senseless. 

Threa hours later, when the last guest 
had departed, shuddering, from the scene, 
Anthony Halliwell breathed his last, after 
suffering torments which no human aid 
seemed able to alleviate. His mother— 
after hanging over his dying form, and 
listening to his long-drawn sighs as they 
gradually became fainter — when they 
gently told her that he was dead, flung 
herself upon the corpse and embraced it in 
her arms; and after vainly striving to 
separate the living from the dead, they 
left her there. 

The physicians, who had been summoned 
in haste from all the country round, found 
their skill and knowledge utterly at fault, 
either to understand the symptoms, or 
account for the final catastrophe and awful 
death of one, who, a few hours before, was 
evidently in perfect health. Examination 
had shown nothing beyond a green spot 
under the left arm, and a hardening of the 
flesh round about it. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” said the oldest of the 
three doctors present, and one who had the 
credit of having studied profoundly in the 
oldest and most legendary branches of his 
profession, “if Mr. Anthony Halliwell 
had died a century and a half ago, or more, 
I should probably have known to what 
to have ascribed his death; as it is, I 
can only say he died by the visitation of 
God!” 

When they came at last to take away 
Lady Isabella from the dead body of her 
son, she laughed in their faces, and went 
willingly, a hopeless and incurable maniac, 
who knew nothing and recognised nobody, 
and stared when they spoke to her of 
Anthony. 

* Anthony,” she repeated. ‘Who is 
Anthony? I know no Anthony—let us 
go and feed the ducks ! ” 

Sir Reginald, after engaging suitable 
attendants for her sad state, and assigning 
her a set of apartments for her use, shut up 
the rest of the Court and went abroad for 
some years, until the memory of the 
terrible events which had happened there 
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had, in some sort, lost its freshness and 
reality. 

One day, the mad woman managed to 
escape the vigilance of her attendants. 
They sought her trembling, high and low, 
when at last chance led them to a low- 
ceiled, ancient room, where the dust and 
cobwebs lay thick and slab, in the oldest 
portion of the Court. There they found 
her, lying dead before a large oak chest. 
It was quite empty, and on the lid was 
carved in Gothic characters : 


Who opes this cheste, 
Shall curse hys queste. 





CHRISTMAS CRACKERS.. 


AMONG the cheerful things which help to 
brighten the proverbial dark, dull days be- 
fore Christmas, are the glowing pictures that 
adern every hoarding, and announce the 
forthcoming crackers of Christmas. When 
you see a huge poster, depicting a laughing 
Cupid shot forth from a huge cracker, 
while harmless lightning plays about the 
scene of the explosion, the sight may 
awaken recollections that go to justify the 
truth of the allegory. Did not your flirta- 
tion with the fairy Paulina somehow hang 
fire till that fortunate moment when, with 
charming trepidation, she consented to pull 
a cracker with you after supper? No 
matter that the affair after all ended in 
smoke; that was not the fault of the 
cracker. 

Or it is some venerable greybeard, who 
stands and regards an equally familiar 
picture of the youth and maiden of a 
period that may be roughly placed between 
the Battle of Waterloo and the accession 
of her present Majesty. ‘“ Just such a frill 
I wore to my shirt,” he may say; “such 
ambrosial curls were mine, such pumps 
and silk stockings, and thus I pulled a 
cracker with that charming Amelia, the 
belle of the season, by Jove, at the county 
ball. Ah, there are no such girls now- 
adays, either for sense or sensibility.” 

Perhaps not, indeed; but the crackers 
are better, it must be allowed. 

Yes, there must have been crackers in 
the days of the Regency. Florizel must 
have pulled crackers with Perdita. Werenot 
the “Cosaques” in Paris just then? Those 
rade warriors from the banks of the Don 
had watered their shaggy steeds in the 
Seine, and the Parisians, taking them not 
quite seriously, packed them up into 





crackers and discharged them at dances 


| and banquets in a harmless fusillade. 


Truly the cracker is not an affair of 
yesterday. Its origin may be sought in 
the mists of antiquity, and, in pulling 
a cracker, we perform one of those 
charming little Pagan rites that belong 
to the cult of youth and love, and of 
banquets crowned with roses. And, as we 
hear the crackle of the festive cracker about 
the tables, where the young people are 
feasting, with cries of feigned alarm, the 
merriment and mummery that follows, who 
can say that the cracker has not its own 
considerable réle in the world ? 

But the cracker of other days was but a 
small affair after all, wrapped up in what 
seemed like scraps of coloured wall-paper. 
It often missed fire, and there was nothing 
within but a bonbon — “pas trop bon ”— 
and a scrap of doggrel, whose eccentric 
spelling bespoke a foreign origin, At the 
present day the cracker is an “article de 
luxe.” Above all, it must please the eye ; 
the boxes that contain it, the manifold 


wrappings of the firework itself—all must |! 


be rich yet harmonious in colouring, so as to 
enhance and complete the decorations of a 
luxurious table, And in this way art is 
brought into the field ; and young artists, 
not yet known to fame, may find a useful 
patron in the manufacturer of crackers, 
Nor is the literary part of the matter al- 
together neglected. If gems of poesy are 
not to be bought by the gross, at any rate 
we may have the sparkle of ready wit, and 
pleasaut vagarics in rhyme and nonsense 
to vary the conventional method. 

And yet, while acknowledging the im- 
portant developement of the modern 
cracker, it is something of a surprise to 
come upon a great manufactory of crackers, 


a building of many floors, rising high 
}above the neighbouring roofs, with count- |; 


ing-houses filled with busy clerks; with 
show-rooms, work-rooms, engine-rooms ; 
with hoists, and lifts, and cranes outside 
swinging great bales of crackers into carts 
and railway vans. We are among “the 
sweet walkes of Moorfields,” and not far 
from that causeway that once crossed the 
watery waste of Finsbury—a region once 
noticeable for its three windmills, which 
have given a name to Windmill Street 
hard by, and for the isolated chapel, 
where worthy Mr. Samuel Wesley first held 
forth—a chapel built upon the site, and, 
as it were, out of the ruins of the old 
cannon foundry of Moorfields. Nowadays 
the region has become the site of ware- 
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houses and factories, and commercial 
establishments of various kinds, and such 
as are left of the solid red-brick houses of 
the substantial citizens of other days are 
turned into coffee-houses, lodging-houses, 
or workshops. 

Of the present era, entirely, is the manu- 
factory we have come to visit, with long, 
well-lighted, and well-ventilated rooms 
running from end to end of the building. 
In all there are thirty-five floors to be 
visited—that is, seven distinct buildings, 
each of five floors. But a portion of these 
is devoted to general confectionery, with 
which we are not at present concerned. 
There is enough to give us a good 
breathing in the part devoted exclusively 
to crackers and their belongings. 

Down beneath the level of the street the 
steam-engine is at work, and shafts and 
drums revolve with a continuous hum, and 
endless bands convey the engine - power 
from one floor to another. Here is a com- 
plete printing establishment, with litho- 
graphic colour - printing, where huge 
cylinders revolve, and pictured sheets are 
evolved, tint after tint, by the patient 
machine. The coloured pictures are chiefly 
for the boxes which contain the crackers, 
boxes destined to heighten the Christmas 


decorations of shop- windows all over 
the world, and to grace as well the tables 
of the opulent as the Christmas treat 


of the poor workhouse children. And 
under this last head it may be noted that 
the benevolent contribution of our firm of 
cracker manufacturers for the forthcoming 
treat to the children of the poor in London, 
is a handsome parcel of some twenty-five 
thousand crackers, 

Amongst the machinery for cutting and 
fringing the outer cases of the crackers, is 
a clever, simple device of a couple of steel 
rollers, which fringe the ends of the sheets 
of coloured gelatine that so gaily adorn 
the outside of the crackers. Many other 
labour-saving contrivances present them- 
selves, but still the greater part of the 
actual business of putting together the 
crackers is performed by hand; and some 
three hundred people are at work in 
various departments of the factory, of 
whom the chief part are young women, 
Indeed, one of the most pleasing sights in 
the establishment is the immense work- 
room, with its long tables stretching from 
one end to the other, where circulation is 
difficult from the great piles of materials 
and boxes of finished work. And seated 
at these work-tables—standing if they 





please—or moving about from place to 
place, is a throng of girls, nicely dressed, 
and by no means wanting in personal 
attractions, who are all busily making 
crackers, 

Here for the first time we come upon 
the central feature of the affair, the cracker 
itself; that is, the thing that cracks, or 
the cartridge, it might be called, to avoid 
confusion; the two slips of cardboard, 
with an infinitesimal morsel of fulminating 
powder between, the pulling asunder of 
which brings about the mimic explosion, 
with the thunder and lightning on the 
same diminutive scale. Now this manu- 
facture belongs to “fireworks,” and is 
conducted elsewhere; the finished article 
alone finds its place here, and one of the 
first processes in the evolution of a 
cracker, conducted by a portion of the 
swift and neat-handed young women 
already alluded to, is to paste the ends of 
the cartridge to the inside of the wrapper. 
If the cracker misses fire now, it will be for 
waut of a straightforward pull, Girls 
used to have the way of shutting their 
eyes, turning aside their heads, and giving 
a kind of desperate circular wrench to the 
affair that often caused a misfire. But the 
latest improvement is a linen-faced material 
for the ends of the cartridge, which will 
resist transverse pulls, and may be trusted 
to bring off a shot, if anything will. 

The loaded wrappers are passed into the 
hands of other young women, each of whom, 
with piles of such papers before her, as well 
as of the glittering outer shells of gelatine, 
arranges them deftly with one hand, while 
in the other she wields a brass tube upon 
which the cracker is to be moulded. A 
quick turn of the wrist, and presto! the 
ornamented wrappers are rolled round the 
tube, so that they project at one end some 
inches beyond the tube. Into this pro- 
jecting roll is thrust a stout wooden cylinder 
just far enough almost to reach the end of 
the brass tube, but leaving a little space 
between, round which with a dextrous 
twist, the young woman passes the end of 
a string, which is pulled tight next moment, 
and behold, the cracker is fairly “ choked.” 
Notwithstanding this choking it must be 
made to swallow its appointed charge, 
which may be anything in the world 
almost—a doctor’s hood and gown, such as 
Portia might have worn ; a jester’s cap and 
bells; or a terrier pup, in china; or a 
balloon, or Professor Baldwin’s latest para- 
chute ; anyhow, whatever the charge may 
be, toy or trinket, garment or gimerack, 
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it must go down the throat of that magic 
tube, and then with another dextrous twist 
or two of string, the cracker is complete. 
All this is going on in twenty different 
directions, and as the piles of glittering 
trifles increase in volume, so they are 
carried away, sorted, examined, boxed up, 
and packed away, to come to light once 
more—in festive scenes no doubt, but 
whereabouts within the four corners of 
the wide world, who can say? For our 
crackers travel to every part of the globe, 
and their cheerfal fusillade follows the 
roll of the British drum, as the réveillé 
follows the blush of morning all round 
the world. 

It is a charming employment for young 
women, this making of crackers—every- 
thing is clean, and dainty, and pretty 
about them; there are no noxious fumes 
or extremes of temperature to contend 
with ; and it is a labour light and 
pleasant, to which the nimble fingers 
alone are wedded, and which leaves 
the mind free and unrufiled. The girls 
seem happy and light-hearted enough, 
and knowing that the faster their fingers 
fly the more satisfactory will be the weekly 
reckoning, their pretty fingers do fly with 
a will. Is there fog and gloom without, 
and darkness brooding over the City? The 
cheerful rows of lights, the brilliant colours, 
the smart coquettish costumes, the life and 
movement of the scene, keep everything in 
tune here and drive dull care away. In the 
sludge and mud of the streets, amid reeking 
omnibuses and dripping umbrellas, who 
would think that such a pleasant scene 
were visible behind the plain, substantial 
walls of this factory of fairy trinkets ? 

“ But there is an immensity of detail 
about this business,” remarks the chief of 
the establishment, no other than Mr. 
Tom Smith, a name tolerably familiar to 
the public in this connection. Yes, 
there are cares upon cares in catering for 
the amusement of a volatile public—to 
keep up the supply of novelties and devise 
always something fresh and taking to pass 
within the narrow round of a Christmas 
cracker, 

And a wonderful sight are the stores 
where are kept an infinite variety of the 
infinitely little! The toy-shops of all 
Europe contribute to the stores of these 
almost microscopic wares, and thousands 
of gross of tiny objects come from Japan. 
Here are all kinds of Japanese trifles— 
real bric i-brac in their way—tiny cups 
and saucers, jars, and dishes, sweet little 





fans, marvellous umbrellas, swarms of 
grotesque little animals, mostly with a 
touch of that sly humour with which the 
Jap can invest the smallest production of 
his or her patient fingers. Or if it is 
jewellery that is in question—what wealth 
of rings, wedding-rings, posy-rings, and 
others that glitter with diamond, ruby, and 
emerald; what brooches, what necklaces of 
pearl and coral ; the pretty toys of Nurem- 
berg, the nicknacks of the Black Forest, 
the trifles from the mountain land of the 
Switzer ! 

Now the fancy takes to conjuring busi- 
ness, and thousands of little boxes appear 
with thousands of yellow half-guineas, 
which appear and disappear according to the 
will of the necromancer of the occasion ; or 
jagged nails that seem to pierce the finger 
and that yet leave no wound behind. Or is 
itchiromancy that is the question—here you 
shall find the art and mystery of that 
fascinating science—dangerous in its way 
when bright eyes are concerned in telling 
fortunes beneath the Christmas mistletoe. 
Or if martial deeds delight, behold in tissue 
paper all the distinguished head-gear of 
the British army; the modest infantry 
shako ; the fierce busby of the artillery ; the 
lancer’s complicated cap ; the helmet and 
nodding plume of the bold dragoon, For 
young gamesters there are cards and dice, 
tops that spin and sing, and little toys of 
every description. It would be easier, 
indeed, to set forth what is not, than what 
is‘'to be found in these wonderful store- 
rooms. 

But whatever of new or strange may be 
looked forward to in the Christmas cracker 
of the future, one thing is and probably 
ever will be indispensable—the sweetie 
may, perhaps, eventually disappear as an 
obsolete survival, but we shall always 
surely have a motto. No, there is not 
a poet locked up in the establishment 
bound to produce so many yards of mottoes 
per diem. There are poets enough at 
large to keep up the supply. The simple 
sentiment of other days is only now 
brought forward “pour rire.” There 
must be a touch of cynic humour, an 
atmosphere of easy badinage about your 
Christmas cracker. There have been 
motto competitions, and there may be more 
hereafter. The existing stock of appropriate 
flowers of poesy is by no means a small 
one, and there is a growing taste for the 
infinitely little in matters poetic, which 
promises well for the future literature of 
the Christmas cracker. 
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Last scene of all is the gaily-decorated 
showroom where, in handsome glass cases, 
repose the pattern crackers of the coming 
season in all their brilliance and glitter. 
Would you know what the Christmas 
novelties are to be? Are they not an- 
nounced on every hoarding, on the walls 
of railway stations, in the corridors of 
hotels and public buildings ? Wherever you 
go you can hardly fail to meet with a re- 
minder of the coming glories of Mr. Tom 
Smith’s famous crackers. 

It is something of a disillusionment to 
leave the scene of all this pretty manu- 
facture, and to come once more into the 
crowded, muddy streets where all the 
world is hurrying along with anxious, care- 
worn looks, to which such lovely things as 
crackers seem as foreign as possible. But 
Christmas will show another sight. Then 
the children will be in the ascendant— 
dainty little figures that might themselves 
have come out of Christmas crackers, will 
be driving here and there, where bright 
scenes await them, the ball, the supper, 
the feu de joie of crackers, a masquerade of 
quaint paper costumes. Or it may bea family 
dinner, slightly heavy from bounteous 
Christmas fare and the gloom attending 
the meeting of loving relatives, where the 
box of crackers infuses a new spirit into 
the assemblage. 

“What a terrible scrape I got into 
through pulling crackers with you, Maria,” 
observes John ; and Maria shakes her head 
wistfully, as if not quite certain whether 
to ban or bless the occasion alluded to. 
But the young people are not to be warned 
off by the experience of their elders, They, 
too, must struggle playfully for those dread- 
ful mottoes, that are far from embodying 
the results of a wise experience. There 
are still jolly supper parties, too, no doubt, 
where corks pop, and the girls are full of 
fun, and laughing eyes and smiling lips 
look doubly dangerous under the quaint 
head-dresses that have fallen to them from 
the Christmas crackers. And, pull away 
as much as you like, the cracker leaves no 
headache behind it. The utmost excess in 
crackers will involve no visit from Dr. 
Jalap next morning, it will not leave 
your face as yellow as a guinea and your 
eyes sunk into the recesses of your fore- 
head. No, such pleasure as the cracker 
may bring us, is altogether pure and 
unalloyed, and it may be that you will 
preserve some little toy or trinket as a 
souvenir of some of the happiest moments 
of your life. 





THE TROTH OF ODIN. 
By C, GRANT FURLEY. 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHEN her enemy had gone, Thora’s 
strength gave way. It had never occurred 
to her that the Troth of Odin did not form 
a valid marriage ceremony. She had grasped 
the French law which left it unrecognised 
while Gaspard’s mother protested against 
it, and that knowledge, though it had been 
only the shadow of a sin, had embittered 
her life ; but it was a different matter from 
realising that neither in France nor Eng- 
land—nowhere in the wide world—was she 
Gaspard’s wife. Mr. Traill’s opinion of 
the old Pagan bond had been so universally 
looked upon as a mere eccentricity, that 
she had never, till she read his letter to 
Madame Harache, which explained the 
legal aspect of the question fully, thought 
for a moment that it had any basis in 
law or truth. It was the minister's notion 
that the Troth of Odin should be supple- 
mented by a religious ceremony conducted 
by himself ; but no one whom Thora had [ 
ever heard speak of the subject—it is true 
that these were only old Osla and some of 
her cronies—had ever regarded this cere- 
mony as more than supplementary. If they 
in their ignorance did indeed perceive that 
it was essential in the eyes of the law, their 
manner of speaking of it had conveyed 
no such idea to Thora’s childlike mind, A 
girl of quicker wit might have surmised 
that there was something more than mere 
prejudice in the minister’s aversion ; but 
Thora, in spite of her self-will, took all her 
notions of life and its relations unquestion- 
ingly from theignorant old Shetland woman. 
She looked upon the minister as learned, 
but she held Osla to be the wiser of the 
two. 

There could hardly be a less subtle 
woman in the world than Thora Sweynson. 
She accepted the statements of those whom 
she had the habit of trusting as fixed veri- 
ties; she would not question the fitness 
and fundamental right of the world’s laws, 
nor argue the justice of their bearing on 
herself, as one of a more analytic temper 
might have done. If she could have put 
herself sufficiently outside her own situa- 
tion to have refiected on her innocence, 
her implicit belief that she had acted 
virtuously, if she had been able to separate 
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intention from result, Thora might have 
been a shade less miserable during the 
hours that followed Sophie Meudon’s de- 
parture, But though she had borne a bold 
front to the Frenchwoman, had flung her 
back scorn for cruelty, and had for the 
moment claimed to stand in the better 
position of the two, now that she was 
alone she could think only of the fact that 
her marriage was no marriage ; and that, 
in the world’s eyes, she was no better than 
a castaway. 

It might be cruelty of the vilest kind in 
Sophie to come to her with the evidence of 
her false, miserable position; but that 
position was not of Sophie’s making, but 
her own; and however unconscious her 
error had been, it was to others, and 
even to herself, as if she had sinned. 
A woman is married, or she is not; if 
she lives with a man to whom she is not 
married, she is living in sin. These were 
the plain facts which Thora comprehended, 
facts which could not be made to waver in 
her vision by any question of ignorance 
or honest intention. She had kept her 
self-respect intact through the slights and 
injuries she had met with at Havre, be- 
cause she thought the custom of her own 
country proved her cause just and honour- 
able. When that failed her, it seemed to 
her that she was indeed a sinner. 

The thought sickened her, maddened 
her. She was vile in her own eyes. It 
seemed to her that she could not meet 
even Gaspard’s glance again; for even if 
he were all that Mr. Traill had said, if he 
had wilfully led her into evil, Thora was 
too much of an average woman to judge a 
man as she did herself. His might be 
the greater sin in the eyes of Heaven; 
but Heaven does not seem very near to 
a trouble like Thora’s, and the world, 
which condones everything to a man and 
listens to no plea for a woman, is very 
close. Even Gaspard, it seemed to the 
woman whom Gaspard had brought to 
a pass, even he had the right to scorn 

er. 

Bat the thought of Gaspard raised a 
question in Thora’s mind which roused her 
for a moment to something different, if not 
apart, from the bare facts of her misery. 
Did he know that there was no legal tie 
between them? It would be difficult to 
| say if it was to Gaspard’s credit, or dis- 
credit, that after the first second of bitter 
doubt Thora came to the conclusion that, 
like herself, he had been deceived. His 
manner to her was not, either in its quiet 





patience or in its occasional, almost equally 
quiet, tokens of irritation, that of a lover 
who clung to her for passion’s sake ; and she 
knew that he had lost so much by cleaving 
to her, that she thought he would have left 
her had he been sure that no claim of hers 
upon him would have held good anywhere. 
She believed that he looked upon her as 
his wife; so bound to her that to desert 
her would be criminal, even though his 
people ignored and slandered her. Legal 
claims were supreme in Thora’s eyes, as 
they are in those of most women. Her 
imagination could not yet grasp a tie 
beyond the limits of the law. 

She thought that Gaspard did not know 
he was free; and this thought brought her 
face to face with the question—should 
she tell him of his liberty? If she did so 
she gave him power to leave her poor and 
friendless—a beggar in purse and reputa- 
tion. It was suicidal to share the know- 
ledge with him; and yet the girl’s pride 
rose against keeping Gaspard bound to 
her by a lie. And the consciousness that 
she had as yet sinned only in ignorance, 
came to tell her that she would touch a 
new degradation if she now consented to 
her own shame. And yet—to give up 
her claim to Gaspard was to condemn 
herself to starvation, only to be escaped by 
worse evil than she dared think of yet. 

‘“‘Oh, Heaven! What can I do!” she 
cried. ‘There is nothing but sin and 
misery for me wherever I look!” 

She sat crouched in a corner of the room 
for hours, till all power of reasoning as to 
right and wrong passed from her; and she 
could tell only that she was wretched. She 
heard the clock strike once or twice without 
heeding it ; but at last it roused her to the 
remembrance that Gaspard would soon be 
home, and that she had not prepared his 
evening meal. She had not much of a house- 
wife’s pride in general; but to-day she 
roused herself with the feeling that ‘ what- 
ever she was”—poor Thora !—he should 
not have it in his power to say she had 
neglected his comfort. 

She tried, too, to look as like her usual 
self as possible. She had formed no 
plan of action ; she could not formulate in 
her mind a single word to utter to him ; 
but this unpreparedness made it the more 
essential that she should not betray the 
appearance of any new emotion having 
come to shake her languid calm. 

She might have been changed greatly 
without attracting any notice from Gaspard. 
He was tired and worried—angry with 
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himself for the thoughts and memories 
which had arisen in him since he had seen 
Sophie Meudon the day before. A man 
must be very strong before he can wholly 
turn his back upon the might-have-beens 
of life; and Gaspard was no hero—only 
a man who was trying to do his duty, 
conscious all the while that it took all hope 
and gladness from him. He had no rap- 
ture of martyrdom to sustain him through 
the endless round of daily toil—such rap- 
ture is for moments only, not for years of 
working days—and looking forward, as 
youth must by virtue of its nature do, he 
could see nothing but more and more— 
perhaps half a century—of such dreary 
years, 

|’ Youth hopes greatly, therefore it despairs 
|| greatly. It is always in extremes, and 
cannot take account of those little compen- 
sations—sadly material most of them, it is 
true—which comfort the resigned cynicism 
of middle age. All that Gaspard could do 
was to keep his eyes fixed firmly upon the 
dusty track Fate had marked out for his 
travelling, and keep his soul from being 
misled by any mirage that rose on the 
horizon. Butthis mirage had been brought 
bv Sophie Meudon before his down-bent 
He could not choose but see it, and, 
seoing, he was angry that he could not be 
blind. 

So, being, as I have said, no hero, he 
was fretful and self-absorbed, and did not 
netice how pale Thora’s cheeks were, nor 
|| how hollow her eyes ; and when she spoke 
|| be answered in irritable tones, and com- 
|| piatned of the coffee. 
|  Cwenty-four hours before Thora would 
i ve answered sharply; nay, would have 
ec mmenced a quarrel by scolding his 
| goomy looks; but to-day her eyes were 
|| opened. She realised all he had lost by 
| lis fidelity to her, and forbore reproach, 
| For, though she knew that to be Sophie 


| Meudon’s husband would be no great gain 
any man, she could perceive that in the 


|| man’s eyes it might be otherwise. And 
| noting, a8 her woman’s eyes had done un- 
consciously, the evidences of wealth ju- 
| ‘ictously spent in Sophie’s dress, she 
‘| realised, as she had never done before, 
|| bow she had dragged Gaspard below his 
|; ©stural sphere, and pitied him for it more 
| tan he, being a man, would have pitied 
| bi mself. 
|| Sophie Meudon had succeeded in a 
| («k im which Madame Harache had 
‘led. She had roused Thora to conscious 
‘and thought. The girl’s soul and in- 





tellect had been dormant till now, when 
Sophie’s unscrupulous taunts had roused 
her. She could already look back, with 
something betwixt pity and envy, on the 
ignorant girl she had been that morning. 
Now girlhood was gone ; she was a woman 
who could think and act for herself, look- 
ing back and forward so that she might 
know which way to go. 

While Thora cleared away the cups and 
plates, Gaspard pretended to read a news- 
paper, keeping it as guard before his knit 
brows and set mouth. Thora watched him 
surreptitiously, as she went to and fro, and 
afterwards, whenshehad sat down with some 
needlework in her hand, trying her best to 
make this evening pass as so many others 
had done. But it was impossible. All was so 
changed to her that she could not keep up 
a semblance of likeness to past days—to 
yesterday, when the long June evening 
had been just as bright, and the ripples of 
the lazy tide had been reddened by the 
sunset. Before she had decided how to 
act, before her mind had willed to ask a 
question, the question had passed her lips : 

“ Gaspard, if you had known a year ago, 
when we first met, all that would come of 
—of our marrying, would you not have 
left me in Stromness ?” 

Gaspard looked up in surprise at the un- 
expected words which echoed so strangely 
the thoughts that were tormenting him. 
He glanced at Thora sharply, but her head 
was bent over her work; he could just 
surmise the line between the eyebrows 
that showed strained attention, and he 
did not see the needle trembling in her 
fingers. 

“ Need you ask?” he answered in a 
harsh, forced voice, “If either of us 
had known—if any one ever knew the 
consequences of a folly, who would be 
guilty of one? ‘Si jeunesse savait!’ The 
story is as old as the world, as old at least 
as Adam and Eve. What does it matter 
now, whether with our eyes open we would 
have gone on the same road we took blind- 
fold? That belongs to the past, and it is 
better not to think of the past ; the present 
and the future which that past has made, 
are concern enough for us.” 

She was silent for a few moments ; then 
she said quietly : ‘“‘ The past need not make 
the future.” 

* What do you mean?” he asked be- 
wildered. 

‘“‘T knew—after a fashion at least—that 
our marriage was not binding in France ; 
but I don’t think I realised it thoroughly. 
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It seemed to me strange, but I supposed it 
was the law. Now I think I understand 
it all; I was stupid not to have guessed it 
before ; but at Stromness we never had 
anything to think of that was at all hard 
to grasp, and no one had ever taught me 
anything of life but old Osla. She was 
ignorant —I see that now — and so she 
could not tell me that the Troth of Odin 
was no marriage at all.” 

“Thora! How have you learned that?” 

“ Does it matter how one learns things ? 
I am sure of it now, and you won’t deny 
that I am right.” 

She spoke with a half hope that he 
might deny it; that Mr. Traill, Sophie 
Meudon, everybody, might be wrong, and 
Gaspard still be able to justify her in her 
own eyes. But he could not. 

‘‘No, Thora, I don’t deny it,” he said ; 
“ but don’t think ill of me for what I have 
done. I hold, as I suppose all men and 
no women do, that the essence of marriage 
is simply mutual consent and permanence 
in the bond. After what fashion these are 
vowed, and before what witnesses, I do not 
care ; these things do not affect the reality 
of the matter. So, though I knew the 
Troth of Odin had no legal value, I 
thought it might serve to satisfy your 
principles, and it could not affect mine. 
But don’t think I meant wilfully to put 
you in a false position, My mother’s con- 
sent was necessary to any legal marriage, 
and though she had refused it when I 
wrote to tell her that I loved you, I fancied 
she would not continue obdurate if once 
she saw you, and knew that I had brought 
you home with me as my wife. I did not 
know my mother, Thora; I did not think 
a woman lived who would condemn an- 
other to misery. I trusted in her womanly 
tenderness and in her love for me, and both 
failed me, You know how she acted— 
within her lawful rights, perhaps—but in 
a way that made any further communica- 
tion a treason to you. So I brought you 
away from Havre, that you might never be 
insulted again. If, as things are, I have 
not been able to make your life a happy 
one, don’t blame me too much, I have 
done what I could.” 

Thora had been sitting silent while 
Gaspard spoke; but she had not been 
listening. She had grasped just one idea, 
one course of action, and clung to it for 
fear that if she let it go, chaos, madness, 





would overwhelm her. Only she recog- 
nised that Gaspard’s voice had ceased, and 
she might speak in her turn. 

“T said that the future had nothing to 
do with the past—at least, for you. You 
are free—you can leave me, and if you do 
so, you will regain all that I have cost 
you.” 

Her lips trembled as she spoke. She 
meant to give advice which, if followed, 
would leave her desolate beyond endurance ; 
but Gaspard thought she only uttered a 
fear that he would avail himself,of the 
liberty he possessed, and the idea that the 
sacrifices he had made for her had not won 
her trust, angered him. 

“You may rely on my never doing 
that,” he answered, more coldly than he 
had intended. ‘ We will bear the con- 
sequences of our folly together; I will 
never desert you. I am too conscious that 
however bad your fate may be with me, it 
would be worse without.” 

Thora made no reply, and Gaspard, 
thinking he had given her the assurance 
she wanted, and himself put out of tune 
by the conversation, came to her side, 
kissed her head lightly and coldly, and 
went out, irritated, but not dissatisfied with 
himself. 

Thora’s head only fell a little lower as 
he left the room. She had learned now 
all she had sought to know, and though 
she admitted that Gaspard was a man who, 
bound by “honour rooted in dishonour,” 
had acted not ignobly—more nobly than 
one man in a thousand would act —she 
was no happier than before. For she 
saw that he was not bearing the burden of 
fate with any gladness, and she said to her- 
self: ‘Though he would not desert me, 
he would be glad to be free.” And she 
felt in her inmost soul that he would 
make use of his freedom to marry Sophie 
Meudon. 

She pictured to herself all that would go 
with this—“ honour, obedience, troops of 
friends,” a reconciled parent, all needful 
prosperity—and though she looked on the 
imaginary scene with some scorn, despising 
all who took part in it, except Gaspard 
himself, whom she pitied a little for not 
seeing how poor and selfish was the regard 
he had won, she could not but admit that 
all these things were eminently desirable. 

And nothing stood between him and 
this fortune but herself ! 
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